X. B (ii) (d), ANNEX I

THE CONFLICTING THEORIES OF SURVIVAL
AND   REVIVAL   AS   ALTERNATIVE   EXPLANA-
TIONS OF THE EMERGENCE  OF THE MEDIE-
VAL ITALIAN CITY-STATES

DURING the post-Napoleonic decades of the nineteenth century of the
Christian Era, when Italians who had been arbitrarily resubjected to an
ancien regime were demanding their national unity and independence
in the name of the French ideas of A.D. 1789, one of the forms in which
this demand was expressed was a claim to the restoration of the con-
stitutional liberties that had once been won and enjoyed by the Medieval
Italian urban communes; and a feeling that the strength of this claim
would be proportionate to the length of their ancestors' historical tenure
of these allegedly prescriptive political rights moved a tendencious
school of Romantic Italian historians, taking their cue from Savigny,
the German historian of the renaissance of Roman Law in the West,
to maintain that the communes which had begun to make their mark
on the stage of Early Medieval Italian history in the eleventh century
of the Christian Era were no new arrivals there and then, but were
none other than the original city-states of a pre-Roman and Roman
Italy which, on this hypothesis, had mutely survived the Hellenic.
Civilization's lapse into social anarchy in the third century of the same
era, its subsequent last rally under the crushing aegis of a Diocletianic
totalitarian regime, and its final dissolution in an interregnum preceding
the emergence of a nascent Western Christian Hellenistic Society.
According to this romantic thesis the 'ancient* Italian city-states had
continued, through all these vicissitudes, to be going concerns. They
had temporarily been 'off the record* without ever having lost their
identity, and the epiphany of the Medieval communes in the eleventh
century was not the 'ancient* city-states' rebirth, but merely their
re-emergence.1

Considering that a progressive decay of constitutional self-govern-
ment is the dominant note of Hellenic political history throughout the
span of more than six hundred years intervening between the generation
of Philip of Macedon and the generation of Diocletian of Doclea, the
burden of proof surely rests on the shoulders of the advocates of a thesis
that the self-governing institutions of the Italian city-states resisted the
elsewhere victorious forces of disintegration so successfully that they
managed to survive even the final series of devastating catastrophes that
gave the Hellenic Civilization its coup de grdce^ In this instance the
argumentum ex silentiQ is one that decide&y requires an answer. Yet

1 See Goete, W.: Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philo-
sophisch-historische Abteilung, Jahrgang 1944, Heft i (Munich 1944, Beck), pp. 5 and
105-6.

a This point is rightly emphasized by Goetz, op. cit., pp. 108-9.